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Professor Boiling demolishes the entire chorizontic edifice, an edifice with 
gaudy towers but with no foundations. 

While I am delighted to have the arguments of so eminent a scholar that 
contradictions furnish no proof of diversity of authorship, yet I have an 
uncanny feeling that somehow we have opened the floodgates, and I should 
grieve beyond measure if our little discussion should create a new science, a 
science which might be simply named Die wissenscka) 'Sicken Erj 'orschungen und 
Erhmdigungen der Ursprttnge und der Quellen der IrrtUmer in der komeriscken 
Kritik. 

The matter then at issue between us is the proper scientific classification 
of Croiset's errors, since Professor Boiling regards them as original, ursprilng- 
liche IrrtUmer, while I regard them as partially due to another, abgeleitete 
IrrtUmer. However in a new science one does not have the nomenclature 
nicely to distinguish the various categories. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



TRANSLATIONS AND TRANSLATORS 

The question of "trots" is more or less interesting to all language teachers. 
Some hunt "ponies" unrelentingly, others protest at intervals, most, perhaps, 
ignore the matter unless it is insolently forced upon their attention. How old 
this question was and how thoughtfully it had been canvassed we were not 
aware until we turned up a discussion dating from the early eighteenth century 
which may prove as fresh and interesting to some of our readers as it did to us. 

Mr. John Clarke flourished in England around 1735. From his pen came 
a number of editions of the Latin classics, equipped with translations in parallel 
columns, some of which are characterized by the author as "literal" and 
others as "free." The former had the author's peculiar love and pains and, 
what constitutes his special claim to being an educational innovator, were 
designed to be placed directly in the hands of young Latin students to aid 
them in preparing their daily tasks. Not from low commercial motives. No, 
Mr. Clarke aims to promote speed, accuracy, and better English; he pleads 
with Lucretian earnestness to abolish the dictionary supersUtio. His ideas 
and ideals are treated at length in the preface to his "literal" translation of 
Justin, from which we wish to excerpt a part. 

"Supposing they (the boy?) might make a hard Shift to do their Business in a 
poor blundering Manner by a Dictionary (which is the utmost any one of the least 
Knowledge in these Matters can suppose) yet what Occasion can there be for this ? 
When it is to the last degree visible, their Business may be more easily and effectually 
done by the Help of Literal Translations. Is it not vastly more eligible for a Boy, 
when he is at a Stand for want of the proper Order or Meaning of Words, to be set a 
going immediately by one single Cast of his Eye, than to be obliged to spend Time in 
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tumbling and tossing the Leaves of a Dictionary backward and forward, or trotting 
perpetually up and down the School to the Master or his Schoolfellows for their 
Help? .... 

But perhaps it may be alledged (for some I have known weak enough to make the 
allegation) "that the getting their Lessons by a Dictionary fixes the Meaning of 
Words better in the Memory of Boys, than the Use of Translations." To which I 
answer, supposing it practicable for young Boys to get their Lessons by the Help of a 
Dictionary, which I have shewn it is not, yet does the tossing over the Leaves of a 
Dictionary to find a Word contribute to fixing the Meaning of it, when found, in the 
Memory? .... The turning over the Leaves of a Dictionary, 'tis evident, can signify 
no more to the Purpose, than the Tossing of a Ball, or the knocking down of Nine-Pins. 
.... Is there any thing of Charm in the Name of a Dictionary, that the seeing the 
Meaning of a Word in a Translation running in a Column along with the Original, 
join'd with the like Repetition of it, should not produce the same Effect, and conduce 
as much to fix it in the Memory ? . . . . 

I have likewise heard it alledged, "That the Use of Translations will make boys 
idle;" an Allegation more ridiculous, if possible, than the former. As Boys Business 
is by the Use of Translations rendered vastly more easy to them, if their Talk or Lesson 
is increased in Proportion, as it ought to be, how is there any Encouragement given, 
or Allowance made, for Idleness ? Translations are designed to assist Boys in getting 
their Lessons only, not in saying them to their Master. In this latter Case the Transla- 
tions are to be under Close Cover, that by the Manner of the Boys acquitting them- 
selves, the Master may have Proof of their Diligence, or the contrary. 

We stop quotation on a high note, a note on which boys and teachers are 
curiously agreed, that "in this latter Case, the Translations are to be under 
Close Cover." On the main argument, for putting "ponies" into the hands 
of schoolboys, we will not call for "ayes" or rather "neighs." Most of Mr. 
Clarke's objections to "the Dictionary" have been met by modem school 
editions, with their vocabularies, ample notes, and scientific references. Unless 
the jury were chosen directly from the ordo eguestris, we fancy that the transla- 
tions would lose. But Mr. Clarke has one more point in which we agree with 
him perfectly: 

"I may add too, that perhaps not very many Masters are qualified to 
furnish their Scholars, in construing their Lessons to them, with Words so fit 
and proper for their Purpose, as Literal Translations well done by a Person 
qualified with a competent Skill in the Language for the Work. " 

We urge the constant careful use of translations, literal (in the best sense) 
or literary, by teachers. Few of us can in every case hit the best word for our 
classroom version. Perhaps some one of the many men who have left versions 
of most of our classical authors can give us the just word, the happy epithet. 
Why not look and see ? 

Curiously enough, this point can be drummed in by reference to a perverted 
disciple of this same Mr. Clarke, Rev. Caleb Alexander, who published at 
Boston, in the year 1796, what purports to be the first American translation 
of Vergil. Caleb Alexander was a worthy man and a prominent educator, 
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instrumental in founding Hamilton College and Auburn Theological Seminary. 

In the Preface to his Vergil he mentions approvingly Mr. Clarke's proposals 

for putting translations into the hands of young students, refers to the then 

existent literary translations as too free for the purpose, and declares his 

intention of constructing a really literal translation. The crux comes on the 

word literal. Mr. Clarke's "literal" translations, as judged by his Justin, 

were scrupulously prepared, furnishing the apt word, if not the perfect order, 

and even entitled to serious literary consideration. Alexander's Vergil is the 

very inner shrine of the great god Jargon, to whom so many children have been 

sacrificed. Here we find "the walls embroiled with different mourning," 

"frenzy and anger precipitate the mind, " "inactive bodies are strowed through 

the streets," "Choroebus exults with success and spirits," and "under the 

naked axle of the sky" Pyrrhus comes "from the much blood of Priam." 

Truly a lamentable sack of Troy, in which Vergil perishes with his own creations. 

Had Rev. Caleb Alexander pored over the literary translators of Vergil he 

could have been almost as vivid, and far, far more veraciously "literal. " 

We would not imply that Jargon is exclusively a heathen divinity or that 

many of his worshipers are still found in classical circles. The courts of 

"education" teem with Jargon worshipers, and his inspired writings come in 

as themes to every teacher of English composition. But we should be active 

in abolishing him even there. Too often in Freshman classes we get the 

question, "Do you want a free or a literal translation ? " We have learned to 

smell Jargon in that question. So far as the student is concerned, we have 

one unvarying answer: "We wish the meaning, in your own everyday speech, 

or words from the vocabulary that you thoroughly understand." We allow 

no word that the student cannot define and use in an original sentence, and we 

frequently demand such proofs of understanding. When the student has 

finished, often, to be sure, in "a poor blundering Manner," the teacher's 

responsibility begins. We demand of ourselves a vigorous, carefully reasoned 

classroom version. Any suspicion that our phrasing might be bettered (and 

we do not deem such suspicions discreditable) will send us chasing to a more 

inspired translator. These versions exist, for every high-school and college 

author, monuments of loving labor, only too much neglected. If we do not 

agree with Mr. John Clarke that they should be placed in the hands of our 

students we can at least repeat with him that "not many Masters are qualified 

to furnish their Scholars, in construing their Lessons to them, with words 

so fit and proper for their Purpose. " 

Keith Preston 

Northwestern University 



